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GREEK'S HEBREW GRAMMAR.* 



For nearly a generation Professor Green's larger Hebrew Grammar and the 
translations of Gesenius' Hebrew Grammar have been those upon which the 
majority of American students have been obliged to depend for their more full 
information concerning the facts and principles of Hebrew grammar. Of these 
two, that of Prof. Green made the better presentation of the facts of Orthography 
and Etymology. Some points of superiority most noteworthy were the statements 
of the varying uses of Daghes-forte, of the facts concerning the prose accents, the 
many lists, such as of the middle E verbs and the like, and of nouns giving the 
phenomena in respect to gender and plural forms, in addition were the copious 
summaries of the forms of verbs and nouns which deviate from the normal types 
of inflection. Prof. Green, among grammarians this side of the ocean, made 
innovations in the classification of vowels and in the formation of nouns. Long 
after the publication of his grammar an illogical and inconvenient theory of 
noun-formation remained in Gesenius' grammar. Now the three classes of 
vowels and the principles of noun formation which were adopted so long ago 
by Prof. Green are generally accepted. The excellences already named and 
others had made the previous editions of Prof. Green's Hebrew Grammar the 
nearest approach to a thesaurus of Orthography and Etymology which was avail- 
able to the majority of American students. To illustrate from Deut. 32: the 
construct participle "\^H v. 28, and the Hithp. DfOfV °f v. 33, were noted in 

AT V : • 

Green and not in Gesenius. This edition adds the form *\tfft in v. 18. One 

• A'.' 

felicity in the arrangement of the grammar was in placing matter which per- 
tained to the signification of nouns as indicated by gender and number under the 
head of Etymology where it belonged, instead of in the Syntax, as is done in 
Gesenius. 

When it was announced that the veteran scholar and teacher was issuing a 
new and thoroughly revised edition of his grammar, students and scholars who 
already owed him much were ready to welcome the new volume. There is so 
much change that the author should be allowed to speak for himself in the 
preface : 
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" Twenty-seven years, which have elapsed since the first puhlication of this 
Grammar, have been exceedingly fruitful in the philological and exegetical study 
of the Old Testament, and important progress has been made toward a more thor- 
ough and accurate knowledge of the grammatical structure of the Hebrew lan- 
guage. This edition of the Grammar has been carefully revised throughout that 
it may better represent the advanced state of scholarship on this subject. Nearly 
every page exhibits corrections or additions of greater or less consequence. And 
the Syntax particularly, which was not fully elaborated before, has been greatly 
enlarged, and for the most part entirely rewritten. The plan of the Grammar, 
the method of treatment, and in general the order of the sections are unchanged. 
And little occasion has been found to alter the more general and comprehensive 
statements, which are distinguished by being printed in large type. The changes 
are chiefly in the addition of fuller details enlarging and multiplying the para- 
graphs in small type. 

" The principle of eschewing all suppositious forms and adducing none but 
such as really occur in the Old Testament, has been steadily adhered to as here- 
tofore, with the view of rigorously conforming all rules and examples to the act- 
ual phenomena of the language. The text of Baer is preferred so far as pub- 
lished, the disputed orthophonic Daghesh-forte excepted, though it is recognized 
and its rules are stated. In the discussion of the poetic accents free use has been 
made of the elaborate treatises of Baer and Wickes ; and the names which they 
employ are given as well as those which previously were more familiar. The 
intricate rules for the employment of Methegh are also drawn from Baer. 

"The convenience of students has been consulted in removing the paradigms 
of pronouns, verbs and nouns from the body of the volume and placing them 
together at the end. A new paradigm has been introduced, affording a succinct 
view of the formation of nouns of different classes, with their respective significa- 
tions. The declensions of nouns have been simplified by an arrangement which 
corresponds at once with their etymological structure and with the vowel changes 
to which they are severally liable. While every part of the Syntax is much more 
fully developed than before, special attention has been paid to the use of the 
tenses, which is so thoroughly discussed in the admirable treatise of Dr. Driver. 
The old names preterite and future are for the reasons on pp. 299-302, preferred 
to perfect and imperfect, which are now so generally adopted ; but the latter are 
used in conjunction with the former for the convenience of those who like them 
better. The various kinds of compound sentences, involving relative, conditional, 
circumstantial, and co-ordinate clauses, receive the attention which is due to their 
peculiar character and separate importance. The different rules and statements 
of the Grammar, and particularly of the Syntax, are illustrated and confirmed by 
a copious citation of passages in which they are exemplified. Full indexes, as 
before, accompany the Grammar to facilitate its use." 

After reading this preface, one is prepared to find great improvement, and he 
is not disappointed in this. In the mechanical execution one notes at once the 
use of larger type, both English and Hebrew, which is more conspicuous and 
pleasing to the eye, also such accuracy that errata are rare. There is such rear- 
rangement of matter that, after section 141, references to former editions will no 
longer serve. The great changes in matter concern the poetic accents and the 
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syntax. Among minor changes are such as giving W and Waw as the alternatives 
to V and Vav in the alphabet ; such enlarged rules concerning Methegh (better 
than even in Gesenius, Aufl. 25); giving the form of the tetragrammaton as 
flltT an d omitting all alternative forms ; an omission of a phrase assigning the 
authorship of Ecclesiastes to Solomon ; and numerous additional forms of verbs 
and nouns under the various heads of inflection. Also is noticeable the substitu- 
tion of "Vav Consecutive " for "Vav Conversive." All these changes are cer- 
tainly improvements. 

The 46 pages formerly given to Syntax have become 126. This increase 
appears partly in subjects not formerly treated, e. g., ? 246, Personal Pronoun as 
Subject ; ? 262, Predicate Noun ; \ 275, Principal tenses with Vav Consecutive ; 
II 303-308, Hypothetical Sentences ; 1 309, Circumstantial Sentences. More 
space is given to almost every subject formerly treated, the Article and the 
Construct State (even in the previous editions discussed more satisfactorily than 
in Gesenius) receive nearly double their former space. Most subjects receive still 
greater additions, e. g., in place of a half page formerly given to Modal Forms 
there are now six and a half pages. 

As a whole this grammar must be considered decidedly better as a book of 
reference than the edition of Gesenius now current in English. In those respects 
in which the previous editions of this grammar were pre-eminent this edition is 
still more so, and it has added the treatment of the poetic accents. In the syntax 
the points of superiority are the entire treatment of the Subject, of the Modal 
Forms, Interrogative, Eelative and Hypothetical Sentences and Vav together with 
the Circumstantial Sentence not mentioned in Gesenius. Also in many details 
may this excellence be seen. It alone or almost alone among grammars illus- 
trates at length the difference between the Paragogic or Emphatic Imperative and 
the common forms, § 272-b. The facts noted in § 258-3-6 are correctly stated in 
no other grammar at hand. In § 279b is noted the strange use of TjQ with the 
Imperfect in Deut. 33:11. 

With full recognition of the excellence of former editions of this grammar 
it must be said that it is doubtful whether the Syntax of the first edition 
was as good as that of Nordheimer published twenty years before that. As a 
whole the Syntax seemed inadequate when compared with that of the Gese- 
nius of the same date. It seems, too, as though the twenty-seven years which 
intervened between the first edition and the present one should have seen 
greater improvements. The four years between the 24th and 25th editions of 
Gesenius (i. e., the German editions) have witnessed even a more complete revo- 
lutionizing of that grammar, and probably as great an increase in matter. There 
has been ample opportunity to gather such material, for there have long been 
published such features of syntax as the Nominal Sentence, the Casus Pendens, 
some features of which are called Compound Sentences by Mueller, the various 
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uses of DH , and many details, such as the use of !"D")D in * sa - 30:33 > noted 
by Ewald. 

Not alone in the Syntax is there a failure to garner the results of research. 
The sections on the vowels seem like a photograph of the phenomena ; yet can 
they be called a satisfactory statement of the facts ? The vowel S"gh61 is always 
called a vowel of the I-class. S'ghol is sometimes an intermediate between 
Pathah and Qamec just as Hireq is an intermediate between Pathah and Qere". 
Is it likely that in these two cases S'ghol and Hireq are vowels of the same class ? 
Again, is it likely that the S"gh61 of 5PD1D is of the same nature as that in -fltf ? 
Again, the forms Dip* and 0ip3 are derived from Dip* and DlpJ with the 
statement that they take " the simplest of the long vowels a." Is this an ade- 
quate explanation ? Again the explanation given respecting the penult vowels 
in ^£3p , ^p , ^ppr? , ^Dpn is " Tne absolute infinitive is formed by 
changing the last vowel in Hiph'il and Hoph'al to Cere, and in each of the other 
species to Holem, observing likewise that Hireq in the penult of Pi'el and Hiph'il 
is to be changed to Pathah." The theory of the development of vowels given in 
Bickell's Outlines to Hebrew Grammar seems confirmed by a careful study of the 
phenomena in question and comparison with cognate languages ; it provides a 
rational explanation of the inflection of the verb. Would it not have been a great 
improvement over the scheme presented in this grammar ? 

Prof. Green's argument against the terms perfect and imperfect to designate 
the tenses is by no means without weight, yet the argument for the terms preter- 
ite and future does not seem as weighty : if a priori considerations are in order, 
should it not be said that the idea of time requires more maturity in thinking than 
the idea of kind of action. It now seems that the inappropriateness of the terms 
preterite and future has been fairly proved, although the terms perfect and imper- 
fect do not yet seem to be fully vindicated. The little evidence which is pre- 
sented in favor of the opinion that preterite and future are adequate is perhaps 
due to a historical development in the direction of such ideas. 

Notwithstanding all these criticisms, it can be justly claimed that this edi- 
tion of Prof. Green's Hebrew Grammar is the most serviceable book for refer- 
ence now in English. For class-room use it is less valuable. Clear statement is 
the rule in it as it is not in Gesenius' grammar, but the mechanical structure is 
poorly adapted to class-room use. Under the head " Object of Verbs," ? 284-a, is a 
remark on the order of words which contains nineteen references or groups of 
illustrations. Suppose a teacher have the twelfth specification in mind and give 
this reference to the student to look up. What likelihood is there that the stu- 
dent will find what he needs, unless he spends more time than he ought to be 
asked to do ? In order to have been properly serviceable that remark should have 
been made into a full section with several subdivisions. Its appropriate place is 
under the head of " The Sentence." While this is an extreme illustration, it is 
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but one of many of the same kind. The time allowed to the study of Hebrew 
is now so scanty that all helps in the saving of time are imperatively needed. 
Instead of having text-books less adapted to the purpose than are those in Latin 
and Greek, the student of Hebrew should have text-books better adapted, if pos- 
sible. The more direct the path is to the information needed, the more can be 
accomplished in the time allowed, and the better power of syntactical discrimina- 
tion will be gained. On account of these considerations many teachers would be 
wholly unwilling to use this grammar in the class-room. It is to be hoped that 
when the latest edition of Gesenius is translated some liberties will be taken with 
the structure to adapt it to the needs here indicated. 

The desire to have a grammar which will meet all the needs of the student in 
the class-room and yet be adequate to the needs of the advanced student is not 
unreasonable, nor is its gratification impracticable. Some of the grammars of the 
classic languages are ample proof of the statement just made. 

There are other needs of the student which are not met by this grammar. A 
deficiency which appears at the first page is a lack of an account of the Hebrew 
and allied languages, and the literature in the Hebrew, together with some sug- 
gestions respecting the Aramaic found in the Old Testament. Students desire 
such information, often have nothing else in which to seek it, and are sometimes 
stimulated by having their horizon thus broadened. 

Students also need to find a Syntax constructed on the principle of presenting 
and emphasizing those features of Syntax which are peculiar to Hebrew. First 
they need to find a general presentation of the sentence as a whole. This is Syntax 
in the " narrower sense" as Kautzsch calls it. By a few paragraphs on this sub- 
ject, Prof. Green has made his grammar conspicuous among Hebrew grammars ; 
Ewald and Nordheimer are almost his only companions in so doing. These few 
sentences need to be greatly enlarged so as to give a full discussion of the simple 
sentence as such. There is a logical reason for such an arrangement of material, 
aside from the desirability of beginning the discussion of syntax with the subject 
in the narrower sense and then broadening out into the wider discussion. The 
reason lies in the very nature of discourse. As a judgment is the unit of thought, 
so a sentence as a whole is the unit of discourse, because the sentence is but the 
expression of a judgment. This is confirmed by the fact that at the outset 
students translate a sentence as a whole, rather than deal with the words as sepa- 
rate elements. To treat of the multiplicity of the parts before treating of the 
whole is certainly illogical. In addition to these considerations must be noted the 
fact that the Hebrew sentence has peculiarities of its own which differentiate it 
from the Greek or Latin sentence. The very fact that a student has an acquaint- 
ance with these languages is an additional reason for putting the characteristic 
differences in the foreground. 
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The second subject to be taken up would necessarily be the predicate and the 
modes in which it is expressed. In this respect Mueller and Gesenius Aufl. 25 
have done what is right, only they would have more accurately expressed the fact 
if they had taken the heading " The Predicate " instead of " The Verb." Here is 
a point where the Hebrew grammar ought to vary from the classic grammars, for 
the predicate is the more emphatic part of the sentence. The third general head 
should be " The Subject," and the fourth, " The Compound Sentence." 

Finally the student needs a complete index of Hebrew words. The promise 
of the preface of this grammar is not fully kept. The index of Hebrew words 
which had been so excellent a feature of the preceding edition is omitted. Would 
it not have been more valuable than the index of Scripture references ? It is 
little wonder that in years past students, who had been enthusiastic over Greek 
or Latin, were disgusted with Hebrew when they attempted to use their grammars 
as they had been accustomed to use their Greek and Latin grammars. No book 
needs thorough indexing so much as a grammar of a foreign language. A list of 
Hebrew words with references is better than nothing though it is far from ade- 
quate. Out of nearly a score of grammars (partial or complete) which are at 
hand, but three can claim to be properly indexed in this respect : Driver's Hebrew 
Tenses, Harper's Elements of Hebrew (the Etymology), and best of all Mueller's 
Hebrew Syntax. If a writer or translator of a Hebrew Grammar has any desire to 
make his work approach its possibilities of usefulness (to say nothing of making 
the use a pleasure to the user) let him take Mueller's Hebrew Syntax or almost 
any Greek grammar as a model, and index his book accordingly. If the book is 
not worth indexing in this manner it is not worth writing or translating. 

F. B. Dbnio, 

Bangor, Me. 
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It is the most natural thing in the world that a work of this kind and char- 
acter should attract the attention of Old Testament specialists to a more than 
ordinary degree. Its theme is one of the most vexing and perplexing problems in 
that great and unsolved enigma, the textual criticism of the Jewish Scriptures. 
From another point of view the work has also a representative as well as an 
individual importance, namely, as indication of the new ideas and ideals of the 
modern biblical scholarship of America, which is no longer content with reproduc- 
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